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EDITORIAL 


After a good deal of searching discussion, it has been agreed to 
amalgamate the Committee for the Defence of Church Principles 
with the British Committee of the International League for 
Apostolic Faith and Order (commonly known as ILAFO) by the 
formation of a new Committee for Faith and Unity. Both the two 
former committees were concerned with apostolic faith and order. 
CDCP came into existence largely to combat ecumenical projects 
which might have involved the Church of England in some aban- 
donment of Catholic principle. At first it was an independent body, 
but the growing difficulties of separate existence led to its incor- 
poration in the Church Union, which accepted CDCP as a com- 
mittee of the Union, and through it continued the critical, 
‘watch dog’ work of CDCP in the ecumenical field. 

The object of ILAFO has been “to promote understanding 
between Catholic minded Christians of various communions for 
their mutual encouragement and support in maintaining or 
recovering Apostolic Faith and Order.” It had become increasingly 
clear that the two committees covered a good deal of common 
ground, though from differing points of view. At an experimental 
meeting in September the members of both discussed items which 
would have appeared on the agenda for each committee meeting 
separately. Even those who hoped for amalgamation were surprised 
at the extent to which these overlapped, and all who attended the 
meeting favoured the merging of the two committees into a Com- 
mittee for Faith and Unity. 

The title is clearly derived from that of our journal, and by its 
adoption we certainly gain in brevity. That this co-operation will 
be fruitful is placed beyond all doubt by the correspondence on 
South India between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht which we publish in this see of Faith and 
Unity. In its earlier days, CDCP activity was largely directed 
against the South Indian reunion scheme. At the same time, the 
relationship of the Church of England with the united church was 
not a domestic affair. The Old Catholics, with whom we are in full 
communion, were no less concerned that we should not betray our 
Catholic heritage, and it was from an Old Catholic source that we 
first received published copies of these interesting letters. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has gladly given his consent to their 
publication in England, and we are sure his own words will do 
much to reassure those in our midst who have been puzzled and 
distressed by events and quasi-official comments on events during 
the past few years. 

Unfortunately, some of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
optimistic comments on developments in South India must be quali- 
fied in the light of more recent trends, which suggest that the basis 
of union is not being observed in so far as it concerns the estab- 
lishment of a fully episcopal ministry. 
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CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


Correspondence between the Archbishop of Utrecht and the 
-- Archbishop of Canterbury 


From the 
Archbishop of _ Utrecht, October 1957 
Utrecht 
MEMORANDUM 
addressed to 
The Most Rev. The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Most Rev. The Lord Archbishop of York . | 
The Most Rev. The Presiding Bishop of the wa 
Protestant Episcopal Church of USA 
personally 
The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury 
Your Grace, 


_ This letter will be explicitly personal, addressed to You 
personally, written by me wo maar So I do not address myself 

to your Church, and I do not speak in the name of my Dutch 
Church, nor in the: name of our International Bishops’ Con- 
ference, even not in the name of the three Dutch bishops. You 
are not obliged to pass the contents of this letter on to other _ 
authorities; on my side the Old Catholic Church is not bound to— 
what I want to say here. The only thing preceding this letter 
was the assurance of one of You, that a “ memorandum ” like 
this would not be considered as “ unwelcome ”. 

There is a case which rouses anxiety in your Church as 
well as in mine, which confuses the minds and which here and 
there even leads to utterances I do not think justified, and which 
make me apprehensive. I mean in the first place the question 
of the Church of South India, and secondly the negotiations 
which in England and the USA are taking place between the 
Anglican Church and Churches of definitely Protestant Reformed 
origin. 
a want to restrict myself to the first question only, as the 
second has had hitherto a different character, and is for the 
present more in the area of oeucumenical rapprochement, a long 
way, with, in my opinion, little practical prospect and result. 

The first question is at present of more practical importance, 
because it is a movement of a denomination outside the Anglican 
Communion, to become a full member of her in the long run. At 
this process the Anglican Church is “only” looker-on, and she 
awaits the result, for which she originally has fixed a period of 30 
years. Many, however, are of opinion, that the “growth” is so fast 
in the direction desired, that they think its admission into the 
Anglican Communion could take place much sooner, need not even 


be put off. 
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It is this point of view and its resulting efforts which alarm 
many in your Church as well as in mine. | 


As to-my own Church, here and there voices are heard, 


which would like to see the Intercommunion with the Anglican 
Communion broken off. It is not the voices of the Bishops, but 
rather those of younger people who do not know the history 
and have not seen the fact of the Intercommunion since 1931 
are and becoming reality, but who have received it as an 

eirloom.—I personally refer them to the basis of the Inter- 
communion, which is anchored in the Declaration of the Bishops 
of the Union of Utrecht of September 1889, and in the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral on the Anglican side, on the ground of which 
our Churches have recognized each other’s sound and _ full 
Catholicity, and which they do still. Next to that I always point 
out to them the fact, that our Old Catholic Church has not made 
an Intercommunion with a party in a Church, with the exclusion 
or the ignoring of other parties, but with “the Church”, and a 


Church must never be judged according to the aims of a certain 


arty, however great and influential it may be, but according to 
er confession, her ministry and her sacramental faith and life 
as “ church ”. 

Of course that does not alter the fact, that we have and must 
have our view about the Church of South India, and about the 
ways followed there. Therefore, I take the liberty to quote the 
passage in question from the address I gave at the Conference 
of Anglican and Old Catholic theologians at Rheinfelden last 
September. The title of this paper was “Eucharist and Ministry”, 
a title which had to cover a number of questions, about which 
the Anglican side wished to learn the Old Catholic view. 


The passage in question runs: 

“In this light stands also our view’ as to the attempts 
from Anglican side to promote ows | or intercommunion among 
certain Churches along the way of catholizing penetration, as 
by adopting episcopacy. Of course, we think primarily of 
South India, but also of the negotiations which have been 
conducted between the several Churches of Great Britain 
for the last few years, and about which an important report 
has been submitted to these Churches. 

Though the two cases are not identical, they present a 
same way and method, that of gradual infiltration. As to South 
India we may say that the infiltration will evidently happen 
in a catholizing direction. As to the negotiations with the 
British Churches, we have the impression that more a mutual 
infiltration, an exchange of spiritual values is aimed at, 
whereby our second impression is this, that from Anglican side 
little or no effect is expected of adopting presbyterial ideas, so 
that it is without danger, whereas every effect is expected of 
a penetration of catholic-anglican thought into the presbyterian 


urches, 
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I believe it is sufficient for our theme, if we restrict our- 
selves to the work of the “United Church of South India”. 
And then we would like to divide our opinion into a point of 
view on principle and one of practice, and may I emphatically 
say, that the expression of these points of view is personal and 
should be considered as ieee. 

On principle the way followed in South India is in- 
sufficient. To attain a sound catholic Ministry in the long run, 
the non-catholic ministry is for the time being also valued as 
sufficient and with equal rights, but nevertheless with the 
intention in the background to discontinue it as no longer 
allowable after course of years. This is not a method of 
Heilsgeschehen ”, of the “ via salutis and of the conviction 
of faith, but of ecclesiastical organisation and ecclesiastical- 
political management. Moreover, the questions after the tenor, 
the essential value, i.e. the grace-giving function of the Ministry 
and the dogmatic content of the Sacrament remain deliberately 
unanswered and unsettled, and indeed the whole content of 
faith, the “doctrine”, remains undefined and does not explicitly 
aim at unity. Therefore, we can perfectly understand, that 
many Anglicans are alarmed at this way of reunion, just as we 
would never take this way for our responsibility. If God wills, 
this way can lead to a satisfactory end—it can just as well be 
a failure. For us the doubtful side of this way lies in the fact, 
that the whole accent is laid on the significance of “adopting 
episcopacy in the system”, while the inner meaning of 
episcopacy remains “ undiscussed,” and the development of 
the method is left to time or to chance or to the practise of 
experience. There is in this method something mechanical, I 
would almost say: magical. 

Next to it there is also a practical point of view. 

I have just said: this way may, if God wills, lead to a 
satisfactory end. I mean this seriously, and that on the 
following grounds. 

In our opinion a limit on dogmatic level has been reached 
in the oecumenical work, and we can state a deadlock of the 
different points of view, which is manifest in the contrast: 
catholic and protestant. If the oecumenical endeavour is from 
God, there must be a way-out and it may be looked for’and 
aimed at. With all the defects and dangers which in our 
opinion are attached to the way chosen in South India, it may 
not be deemed impossible, that God wants to use this human- 
weak, perhaps even human-turbid attempt to show “a” way- 
out, even if this way-out is not “the” way-out. A growth 
towards catholic truth may manifest itself here, which some 
day can develop into full catholicity, the more so as the 
experience of a few years has already taught, that this pos- 
sibility is not a chimera. Looked upon like this we await, 
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trusting in the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, the development 
of the future. But the danger remains, that people are too 

_ soon satisfied with the result, and that they take an organic, 
outward unity for a unity in principiis. We respect and under- 
stand the “comprehensiveness” of the Anglican Church within 
her own walls, but a “comprehensiveness” outside her can still 
always bear the character of an insignificant tolerant federation 
of opinions, which in deepest principle remain divergent and 
contradictory. Such a result would in the long run be destined 
to disintegrate into the old divisions. And with this the point 
in practice returns to that in principle and theological thought 
has to remain on its guard.” 

At the same Conference Canon Kemp of Oxford gave an 
extremely lucid exposition of the present state of the South-India 
question. As a member of the well-known Joint Commission in 
this question he was undoubtedly the most competent man, and, 
in view of his ecclesiastical “ status ”, also the most unprejudiced 
authority to give such an exposition. Nevertheless his exposition 
did not remove the objections and thoughts expressed by me— 
especially this, that for indefinite time any sort of Ministry, 
whether or not ordained in the catholic line, is considered valid, 
and that there is a permanent liberty in the conception of the 
catholic-apostolic character of episcopacy—and the Conference 
wished that these were put down for further study. 

In the mean time it will be evident to You, that I want to 
keep an open eye for ways which in the future might prove to 
be God’s ways, mindful of Gamaliél’s words in Acts. 5: 34 ssq. | 
We on our side, however, fear that the Anglicans could make 
a premature decision, before the situation is actually ripe for a 
harvest satisfactory to everybody, and that when making such 
a decision, they would not think of the position and the judgment 
of the Churches, e.g. the Old Catholic, with whom they are in 
intercommunion, and of the judgment of the Churches, e.g. the 
Orthodox, with whom a rapprochement or intercommunion is 
strived after, but which would then be endangered. 

By many utterances during the last few years I know of the 
alarm in some circles in England and the USA, caused by the 
fear, that the Anglican Church is becoming not only an 
amalgam of opinions without any limits, but also especially that 
through a hasty decision she would lose -her original character 
of catholicity and apostolicity. Not only is it feared, that the 
Anglican Church would close the entrance door to the ancient 
Orthodex Churches for good, and would probably compel the Old 
Catholic Churches to break off the intercommunion, but the greatest 
fear of all is, that one as member of the Anglican Church would lose 
the certainty of belonging. to Catholic Christianity, based on the 
ancient Catholic faith, borne by the true apostolic Ministry and 
assured of the validity of sacramental life. The thought has been 
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expressed, that already now the Old Catholic Church would 
threaten to break off the Intercommunion. I want to assure 
emphatically, that none of our bishops has now any such desire, 
as I said above. I am also told, that “ many.” are ready to seek 
refuge in the Church of Rome, or else expect a disastrous fight 
and a splitting of the Anglican Church. My answer has been, 
that a flight out of one’s own Church to that of Rome is always 
a mistake in principle, for he that fears that his Church is losing 
her catholicity, has a duty of fighting for its preservation, and 
to shirk that duty is unfaithfulness and worse. 


I am convinced that most of what I say here, You know 
perfectly well too. For a moment I have considered if You 
would not look upon it as an undesirable interference on my 
part, that again I draw your attention to all this. But You will 
believe me, that this alarm, into which I get involved, is a matter 
of great concern to me too, apart from the fact, that the question 
South India—I do hope for a good result—concerns our Old 
Catholic Churches too, anyway may concern in the future. On 
my part I am deeply convinced that the distress of so many 
about this question is in the first place a cause of sorrow and . 
care to You, and that your wisdom seeks undoubtedly the best 
way for a solution. 


The aim of this Memorandum will be, first of all to assure 
You that I follow the development of this important matter with 
the greatest interest, and that I share in your anxiety. On the 
ground of this, and also on the ground of all that was confided 
to me by mouth and letter, I venture, in all modesty, but urged 
by love of your Church which essentially is not different from 
mine, representing the Una sancta catholica et apostolica ecclesia, 
to suggest to You to consider in all seriousness, if You can co- 
operate in no premature decision in the South-India question 
being taken, but that as much as possible not only the completion 
of the development will be waited for, but also the consolidation 
of it. | 


At the time I thought it a very wise decision, that a period 
of 30 years was fixed, before complete union and equalization 
could be thought of and effected. In my opinion it was then 
better realized than at later consideration, driven by optimism, 
that true catholic-ecclesiastical growth cannot be a matter of 
sudden change or rapid evolution, but a gradual ripening under 
the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. Undoubtedly You know 
better than I do, what deep results a development in South- 
India can have, if it is effected in a truly catholic direction. But 
You will also be convinced that such a development can only 
a - maturity in a series of years after the growth has been 

ected. 
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If, such are my thoughts, the Anglican Church should have 
the self control to take a decision after a longer time—and I 
think of the period of 30 years—it would, when this certainty 
would be e public, be a great relief to those who are now 
filled with anxiety and feel stricken in a conflict of conscience. 
It would take away a good deal of unrest and restore much 
faltering confidence. It would also preserve the development in 
South India from precipitation, would make it “ sincerer” and 
purer, based more thoroughly and more durable. 

It is not my meaning that there will be an answer to these 
words from your side; I ofily address them to You in a brotherly 
way, convinced of your goodwill, your benevolent heart and your 
wise tact, just as I make bold to be convinced of your benevolent, 
understanding judgment of my outspokenness. 

May God give You, as highest leaders of His Church, the 
wisdom of His Spirit, and may He, also through your prudence, 
preserve “unity and peace” in your Church, the two gifts 
of God which from the beginning the Church has always prayed 
for and fought for. : 

One with You in my intercession, I send You my brotherly 
greetings. 

Sincerely Yours 
sig. Andreas Rinkel 


Archbishop of Utrecht 


Lambeth Palace, 15th February, 1958 
My dear Archbishop, . 


In October last you sent me a most interesting letter about 
the relation of the Church of England to the Church of South 
India. You said that you did not expect an answer; but I knew 
it would be impossible for me to refrain from making some 
reply on such an important matter. I had to wait till now for an 
opportunity of putting something on paper which might help to 
make the position clear, or at least clearer. A full exposition of 
this complex matter would far exceed the limits of a letter. 

May I say first how sincerely I appreciate the frankness with 
which you have set out your hesitations. It is indeed one of the 
happiest fruits of the close relations between our two Churches 
that we can share our thoughts with one another in full sincerity 
and in brotherly confidence. I hope that you will always feel 
ready to write openly on all matters affecting our fellowship 
in Christ; and in that spirit of frank and friendly fellowship I 
shall now seek to reply. 

I take up first a sentence in the middle of your first page, — 
tn which you say of the Church of South India that “it is a 
movement of a denomination outside the Anglican Communion, 
to become a full member of her in the long run”. The Church 
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of South-India was indeed formed outside the An Com- 
munion: but it can never become a member of lican 
Communion. The four former dioceses of the An lican Ang 

of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon knew that when they went 
into the Church of South india. they left the Anglican Com- 
munion and could never return to it. The Anglican Communion 
is a company of Churches, all of which have grown from the 
loins of the Church of England; all of them have the same 
kinship and are in full communion with the See of Canterbury 
and with one another by virtue of their. common historical 
origin. This Anglican Communion can only grow by its own 
expansion. Thus it is an organic unit within the Catholic Church 
of Christ. 

The Old Catholic Churches are in the same way an organic 
unit of their own, one kindred. They could never become part 
of the Anglican Communion because they grew up outside it. 
But equally with us they are within the wider limits of the 
Catholic Church, and because of that equality there can be this 
happy relationship between us of full and unrestricted inter- 
communion. 

The Church of South India is a different kind of Church 
altogether. It came into existence by a corporate act which united 
together in one church several previously separated churches, of 
which a group of four dioceses came out of the Anglican Church 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon and the rest from non- 
episcopal churches. This unifying was a brave pioneer attempt, 
undertaken in full reliance upon the Holy Spirit, to rise above 
the diversities arid diversions of the past and to allow Christ 
to create in this united church a true section of His Holy 
--€atholic Church. The motive power was both theological (look- 

ing to God) and ting so on (looking to the witness to be borne 
to the Faith in that heathen fe in the spirit of Our Lord’s 
prayer for unity “that the world may believe ”. 


The question at once arises: is this new church in a 
recognizable sense a part with us of the Catholic Church? You 
know that it accepts with us the Scriptures, the Creeds and the 
Dominical Sacraments as of the esse of the Church. It 
accepted fully that @ Ministry authorized by the Church was 
was also of the esse; and from the start it made its future 
ministry episcopal. Our Anglican Bishops consecrated the new 
Bishops and the Church has an Ordinal certainly Catholic and 
highly praised by our liturgiologists. There is really only one 
point on which doctrinal difficulty arises. 


The non-episcopal ministers involved were taken into the 
new Church as they were, on the strength of their former 
Christian ministry and were allowed to rank as full ministers 
of the new Church without episcopal ordination. This is, of 
course, a complete anomaly. There are some precedents for it in 
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our own past history in this country, but they did not receive 
official recognition nor were they on any large scale. It is to be 
noted that all new ordinands in this church are episcopally 
ordained. The number of non-episcopally ordained ministers is, 
therefore, rapidly decreasing and will in time die out, except 
for such ministers from the original parent churches as may 
come into the church, who would not necessarily have been 
episcopally ordained. There are very few of them; and the 
Church is to decide after 30 years whether any non-episcopally 
ordained minister is ever to be allowed to officiate in the church. 
Meanwhile this grave anomaly continues. There is this 
mitigation, that under a strict pledge no congregation will be 
required against its will and the consciences of its people to 
receive a non-episcopally ordained minister. But still the anomaly 
remains. It is maintained, however, even by some of our more 
critical theologians that if the Anglican or Catholic element is 
firmly established ae in security and if the vance | 
is one that is waning, then the anomaly may be safely accepted. 
For such reasons the Church of South India is regarded by us, 
in spite of this anomaly, as a church fundamentally Catholic 
in structure, in episcopal order, in doctrine, and in its forms of 
Consecration, Ordination and administration of the Sacraments. 
The Church of England had of necessity to define its atti- 
tude towards the Church of South India. After a first partial and 
restricted recoghition in 1950, and in light of further experience 
of the Church, a more permanent, though not yet final, arrange- 
ment was made in 1955. Our present relations are, as you know, 
a good deal less than terms of full intercommunion. We have 
recognized the episcopally consecrated and ordained Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons of this Church as true Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons in the Church of God, partly because they derive their 
episcopal succession from Anglican sources and partly because 
ten years’ experience of the Church convinces us that its 
Catholic inheritance is steadily established and extending itself, 
and that its non-episcopal element is being seen more and more 
clearly as an anomaly, tolerated indeed but not integrated into 
the growing Catholic life of the Church. We are thus judging 
the situation both by the standards of Catholic tradition and by 
the pragmatic standard, endorsed by Our Lord Himself, of 
testing a tree by the fruit that it bears. | 
But we recognise the anomaly and so far as our relations with 
the Church of South India go, we provide that no non-episcopally 
ordained ministers of that Church shall have any more recognition 
in the Church of England than is given by Convocation regulations 
to ministers and members of other non-episcopal ministries, and 
such recognition is strictly limited so as not to offend against any 
Catholic principle. 
I hope, therefore, you will reconsider your sentence in which 
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you say that in the Church of South India a “non-Catholic ministry 
is for the time being also valued as sufficient and with equal rights” 
and that this is not a procedure of “the conviction of faith, but of 
ecclesiastical organization and ecclesiastical-political management”. 
So it may appear from the outside, but: 

a) Within the Church of South India this anomaly is under 
sentence of death. There is protection of conscience, as I have men- 
tioned above. The Ordinal is entirely Catholic. There is no real or 
lasting recognition of non-episcopal ministries as sufficient or as pos- 
sessing equal right. And this anomaly is not accepted as a mere 
matter of administration; it is allowed in great Christian charity to 
meet the spiritual needs and scruples of faithful Christian men who, 
in following this call (with all the sacrifices involved) to a truer and 
more united conception of the Church and of Catholic faith, could 
not be asked to deny the reality of their past experience. You say 
_ truly that there is a risk involved. Is it not a truth that Our Lord- 

nowhere promises us security and certainty but only ventures of 
faith? If a venture is to be made, it should be made in full faith; 
and that the Church of South India has certainly displayed— 
though only the future can say whether that faith will be justified. © 


b) The Church of England has in no wise sacrificed its 
Catholic principles to some “ecclesiastical-political” management. 
It has given its recognition only to that part of this venture of 
faith which is certainly Catholic. It believes that that Catholic 
element is already very large and will established itself more 
firmly and in the end eliminate the anomaly. But if things turn 
out otherwise, if this Church grows less firm in its Catholic 
heritage, if it unduly perpetuates this anomaly or invent others, 
we have full tread to readjust by further restriction or by 
abolition those present restricted terms of intercommunion which. 
we have adopted*. You urge us not to make any “premature 
decision” in this matter. We had to make some kind of decision 
whether we like it or not, since the Anglican Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon had decided on its own responsibility 
to approve of four of its dioceses going into the new Church: indeed 
_ they formed fifty per cent of the membership of the new Church. 
We had to decide whether to continue in some form or other our 
relations with these our Anglican brethren who*had joined the new 
church or whether to cut off all Church relations with them. I am 
convinced (and so now are the great majority of those among us 
who were at one time hesitant) that the decisions taken were the 
right ones. But as you will see, they are not “final” and in the sense | 
that they cannot be changed. We go forward in faith: but if need 
arose, we could at once modify or reverse our relations with the 


Church of South India. 


* Our italics—Editor. 
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I hope that what I have said so far will have allayed some of 
your fears about the Church of South India. But I wish now, if I 
may, to say something which will serve to reinforce your confidence 
in the Church of England and in the Anglican Communion which 
it very faithfully represents. You express the fear that the Anglican 
Communion might “lose her original character of catholicity and 
apostolicity”, a character “based on the ancient Catholic faith, 
borne by the true Apostolic Ministry, and assured of the validity of 
sacramental life”. The truth is that (as successive Lambeth Con- 
ferences show) the Anglican Communion has not compromised and 
will not in any way compromise its essential Catholicity. We stand 
firmly by our ancient faith and require in any relations with other 
churches due recognition by them of the terms of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral: the Scriptures, the Catholic Creeds, the Dominical 
Sacraments and the threefold Ministry. We have never deviated 
from those essentials, by virtue of which we both adhere to the 
Bonn agreement between our two Churches. oe 3 

But there remain areas of freedom, as is recognized in the third 
clause of the Bonn Agreement. There are many elements of the 
Christian Faith which are mysterious in the proper sense of that 
word. To try to define them too closely is to bind them within the 
categories of our own humanly conditioned and inadequate appre- 
hensions. It is therefore often the way most faithful to the truth to 
avoid attaching to some belief or ecclesiastical institution a parfticu- 
lar theory of it. This does not at all mean that there is no theology 
of it. Christendom has never allowed itself to insist on any one 
particular theory of such a basic doctrine as that of the Atonement: 
nor is there any official and final definition of the nature of the © 
Inspiration of Scripture, or of the precise significance of the Sacra- 
ments or of the Apostolic Episcopate. In the Anglican Communion 
(and within the terms of the Bonn Agreement) there is on each 
doctrine a legitimate freedom of interpretation; but it must not err 
by a “too little” which empties it of its Catholic significance, nor 
-by a “too much” which overloads, obscures or falsifies its Catholic 
significance. Within these limits there is a free play of doctrine and 
practice, theory and experience, by which the true significance 
of the Catholic Faith is being ever refreshed, illuminated and 
enriched. 

The Church of South India itself shows an outstanding example 
of this in the writing of Bishop Leslie Newbigin, of the Church of 
South-India. A Scottish Presbyterian before the union, he accepted 
the apostolic episcopate as a necessary element in a united Church, 
and this not as an administrative necessity but as under divine com- 
pulsion. He is now the foremost theologian in the ranks of the 
Church of South India and from his experience as a Bishop has 
found ever deeper meaning in episcopacy and has most ably 
expounded it in his writings. eS 
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The Anglican Communion, therefore, stands unshakeably 

its Catholic foundations. It does not enter into relations of 7 leer 
intercommunion with any other Church unl it is assured that in— 
a real practical sense the Catholic principles of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral are honoured and observed in the constitution and in 
the standards of doctrine and- worship of that church, and are 
sufficiently established as to be likely to endure. Where that is the 
case, we believe it to be our duty to Christ the Head of the Church 
to give every help and encouragement we can, and to enter into 
such degrees of intercommunion with them as is possible without 
overstraining our own ecclesiastical discipline. At the same time 
we retain our freedom of action and can increase or decrease our 
degree of intercommunion as developing experience may require. 


As you will see, this is not a position of compromise or of com- 
prehensiveness for its own sake; it is a strong position of Catholic 
principle, applied in a spirit of evangelism and hope. Because it is 
a strong position and never out of our control, we are able with our 
eyes open to accept certain anomalies when we are reasonably sure 
that they will remain anomalies and will in the course of time 
diminish. We can do this partly because the anomalies are not 
within the Anglican Communion, but outside it; partly because 
they are sacunalies which we believe'to be a passing phase, endured 
as a means to a fully Catholic end. 


There is further anomaly which, for completeness, I ought to 
mention. The Church of South India allows its ministers and mem- 
bers to retain what rights of intercommunion they had before the 
Union with any of the parent churches, both episcopal and non- 
episcopal, from which they have sprung. It would seem impossible 
to promote an extension of Church Unity and at the same time to 
create new barriers which were not there before. It is certainly an 
anomaly: but in practice it affects only the very few European 
ministers of the parents churches who visit India and the very few 
C.S.I. ministers who visit their own particular parent Church out- 
side South India. After due reflection, the opinion grows that this 
too is an anomaly which may be tolerated. Once more, it is some- 
thing which happens altogether outside the Anglican Communion. 
Christian charity may allow or require us not to be too busy in 
detecting flaws in the life of these new Churches, when they are not 
denials of truth so much as extensions of Charity due to the sincere 
desire not to injure former friendships and fellowships in Christ. 


I have written at length about the Church of South India and 
the problems which it creates, not only in answer to your misgivings 
but also because at the next Lambeth Conference similar questions 
will arise in connection with some fresh reunion schemes brought 
before us by the Anglican Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
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Ceylon. These relate to plans for united churches, one in Ceylon 
and the other in North. India and Pakistan. In some ways these 
schemes are better, because they aim at a true unification of the 
Ministries in a Catholic order from the start: in other ways the 
North India scheme is less convincing, because the Anglican con- 
tribution to the church is smaller and the degree of security that 
the Catholic element will dominate is less. But my letter may help 


you to follow the Lambeth discussions-on these two schemes with | 


greater confidence and more understanding sympathy. 


As the Church of England and other Churches of the Anglican 
Communion steer their Course, they are careful always to have in 
mind our relations with you and our desire to: achieve intercom- 
munion with all other Catholic Churches. It would be difficult for us 
to bring the Old Catholics or indeed the Orthodox into the various 
stages of these discussions. We are satisfied that we betray nothing 
of our Catholic Heritage, and we hope that you will trust us not to 
do so. It is understandable that you and the Orthodox Churches too 
may some times be anxious about what we are doing, but as we go 
_ forward in this great work of Church Unity, we do so with great 
caution and conscientiousness. It might be very helpful to both of 
us if from time to time we could arrange for some talks between 
leaders of the Old Catholic Churches and of the Church ofsEngland 
on these reunion problems, and indeed on other matters of common 
concern and current interest. I do greatly appreciate your letter, and 
I delight to set how wise and eirenic your own judgment is. In such 
a revolutionary age as this it is no strange thing if the advancing 
Church has to meet critical problems. All the member churches 


within the Catholic Church have not the same function. The world-. 


wide spread of the Anglican Communion and its links both with 
Catholicism and with Protestantism inevitably mean that we are in 
the thick of the battle of Evangelism. But we keep our sober faith 
unsullied and try after St. Paul’s example to be “all things to all 
men” in encouragement and charity. If it is a dangerous period, 
it is exciting too. Only, as you so rightly warn us, we must not 
lose touch with our proven allies in the Catholic Church. That is 
why I should so warmly welcome talks at official level between our 
churches from time to time. But there is for me a special value and 
delight in being able to discuss our affairs in this intimate way 
direct with you. | 


With all good wishes, my dear brother, | 


Yours sincerely, 
sgd. Geoffrey Cantuar. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AND 
CHRISTIAN REUNION 


‘-by Henry R. T. Branpretu, O.G:S. 


Dom Olivier Rousseau in his Histoire du Mouvement liturgique, 
which remains the best history of the movement, traces it to the 
work of the great Abbot of Solesmes, Dom Prosper Guéranger, 
whose Année liturgique, published between the years 1841 and 
1866, made the devotional treasures of the Missal available to many 
thousands who would otherwise have been in ignorance of them. 
Guéranger’s work was certainly the first breath of reform, though 
he remained conservative, wedded to mediaevalism and was a 
rigid ultramontane. Father Louis Bouyer has pointed out that the 
greatest weakness of the liturgical reform instituted by Dom 
Guéranger was “that it could not have become the real worship of 
_ any actual congregation of its own period, It could become only 
the worship of that artificial monastic congregation which Dom 
Guéranger had brought into existence simply in order to carry it 
out.””’ But although the Abbot of Solesmes did not look behind the 
middle ages for his liturgical models, he was deeply concerned 
with the revival of Patristic learning connected with such scholars 
as Dom Pitra, with its outcome in the momumental, if uncritical, 
volumes of Migne. He also had contacts with the group of Ger- 
man theologians of whom the most influential was J. A. Moehler. 
This renewed study of the Fathers, which has continued in increas- 
ing volume to the present day, led inevitably to that revival of 
theology of the Church of which Moehler may be regarded as the 
pioneer. 

Moehler’s two great books, Die Einheit in der Kirche (1825), 
a-study in patristic doctrine of the first three centuries, and the 
famous Symbolik (1834) have been frequently reprinted and trans- 
lated into various languages, though the former does not appear in 
English. They may be said to be the beginning of the Liturgical 
Movement as we know it to-day; the revival of liturgical study, 
resulting in the revival of liturgical piety, is essentially the outcome 
of the ecclesiological revival and has no meaning apart from it. 

The study of the Church, her nature and function, has occupied 
the attention of Catholic scholars since Moehler’s day, and reached 
one-of its peaks in Mgr. Journet’s massive Eglise du Verbe Incarné. 
Beginning later in time, but theologically parallel with the revival 
of ecclesiology, there has been a notable revival of biblical study in 
the Roman Catholic Church, a revival whose fruits are now begin- 
ning to be seen in the realm of liturgical piety, ——.,, 

It is against this background of biblical and ecclesiological 
thought that the Liturgical Movement must be seen. A great deal 


' Life and Liturgy, p. 12. 
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of confusion is caused when it is treated (as in Dr. E. B. Koenker’s 
The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church), as a 
movement solely concerned with the best way of conducting church 
services or (as in Miss C. H. Bishop’s France Alive), as a method 
of evangelisation. Admittedly much popular French writing from 
about 1944 onwards has tended to give this impression, but it is 
‘too often forgotten that this .writing, which has had a rather 
uncritical vogue in certain Anglican circles, was only made possible 
by the hundred years of theological preparation which preceded it. 
Father Bouyer, Guéranger’s most merciless critic, points out that 
“there is no achievement whatever in the contemporary liturgical 
movement which did not originate in some way with Dom 
Guéranger.?” 

In Anglicanism there is no Liturgical Movement of the kind 
that there is in the Roman Catholic Church—the occasional copy- 
ing from continental sources of some such practice as saying Mass 
‘facing the people has fortunately not attained the status of a move- 
ment. It is well to remember that some of the more obscurantist 
and unimaginative features of anglo-catholic ritual and ceremonial 
came from just such a slavish following of continental models some 
eighty years ago, and their liturgical ineptness is now painfully 
apparent. The Liturgical Movement is still moving and experi- 
menting, the weaknesses of some of its features are already being 
seen ani abandoned.* Nor is there any need for this slavish, and 
frequently unintelligent, aping of the latest fashions of the French 
mission clergy. Our own ecclesiological revival has not, it is true, 
the long history which lies behind the present Roman Catholic 
emphasis on the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, but this 
does not mean that there is no ecclesiological revival within Angli- 
canism for most emphatically there is. The rediscovery of the 
doctrine of the Church goes back in one sense, of course, to the 
Fathers of the Oxford Movement, but in the sense in which it runs 
parallel with the Roman Catholic rediscovery of the same doctrine 
it goes no further back, perhaps, than 1935, when Father Gabriel 
Herbert published his now famous Liturgy and Society. We are 
still too near to this book to realise fully how profoundly it has 
reorientated Anglican thought on the subject.‘ This was followed 
in 1936 by the present Archbishop of York’s Gospel and the 


2 Op. cit., p. 57. 

3 See, e.g., Dr Mascall’s very pertinent remarks on the nature of the 
nog an the offering of the gifts of toil in The Recovery of Unity, 
pp. 147 ff. 


* I remember in 1938 taking the chair at a Church Union meeting in 
Sheffield at which Father Hebert was the speaker. During the discus- 
sion a well-known priest, distinguished for his theological learning, said 
that the first time he realised the implications of the doctrine of the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ was on reading Father Hebert’s 
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Catholic Church, and with these two books, and much writing that 
went on around them, it may be said that an Anglican ecclesiological 
revival was launched. This revival has: borne fruit surprisingly 
quickly; starting, as might be expected, in the catholic wing of 
Anglicanism, it has spread significantly to the evangelical, and 
recent works of Professor Lampe and Dr Dillistone are important 
contributions to it. 

It is out of our own ecclesioslogical revival that one hopes that an 
Anglican Liturgical Movement will emerge.--The movement for 
‘Parish Communion’, which also owed its main impetus to Father 
Hebert, i is a step in that direction if it be realised that ‘Parish Com- 
munion’ means much more than simply having the peencipel 
Sunday Mass at an earlier hour. 

Protestantism, with the exception of some of the ‘Lutheran 
Churches, has tended to regard the whole realm of liturgy with 
some suspicion on the grounds that it was a fettering of the spirit 
and tended to come between the worshipper and the pure Word 
of God. In the last two decades there has been a remarkable trans- 
formation of Protestant thought on the subject. The process has 
been the same. The words of a distinguished Swiss Protestant 
are significant: 

“Now (t.e., in the 1950s) the Protestant, despite his deep-rooted 
individualism, is in process of re-discovering the meaning of the 
Church. This is the whole trend of the theology of recent decades. 
Increasing numbers of books have been published, studying and 
defining the doctrine of the Body of Christ. Half a century ago it 
was scarcely ever mentioned, whereas today it is becoming of 
prime importance . . . The new sense of the Church shows itself 
in a revival of participation in the Eucharist . . . Thus the new 

awareness of the meaning of the Church, manifesting itself in a 
— ‘revitalization’ of Eucharistic life and of intercessory prayer, shows 
itself incontestably to be one of the factors in the liturgical move- 
ment; and the liturgical movement in its turn reinforces this aware- 
ness of the meaning of the Church.” ° 

It is interesting to note that in the Protestant Churches the 
present liturgical revival came first from. Holy Scripture, leading 
to a study of the Fathers, and a blending of the two in a new 
understanding of the nature and meaning of the Mystical Body. In 
the Roman Catholic Church it was really the patristic revival which 
~ led to the present resurgence of the study of the Bible, and the two 
paths have again coalesced in the realm of ecclesiology. In the 
Anglican Church we have always claimed to be at once scriptural 
and patristic, but our direction can now be seen to be the same. 

An ecclesiological revival must of necessity lead to a re-examina- 
tion of the nature of the Church’s primary corporate action, the 


5 J.-D. Benoit, Liturgical Renewal, pp. 53-55. 
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celebration of the Holy Eucharist. When Dom Guéranger created 
the community of Solesmes as a milieu in which the liturgy might 
be performed with the greatest possible perfection, he looked to 
the middle ages, and to the Missal of Pius V as the pure Roman 
rite. Subsequent research has shown that his models were faulty. 
The ecclesiological revival as we know it has gone behind the 
mediaeval model to the purer patristic pattern of which the 
mediaeval was a corruption. This has led to a quite radical re- 
alignment of eucharistic theology within the Roman Catholic 
Church. The works of E. Masure, Le Sacrifice du Chef (1950) and 
Le Sacrifice du Corps Mystique (1954) are notably influential, and 
behind Masure there is the work of the Jesuit Father de la Taille, 
who published his pioneer Mystertum Fide: in 1915. The con- 
clusions of these two movemepts may be summed up in Dr. E. L. 
Mascall’s words: “Not the priest offering Christ, nor Christians _ 
offering themselves, but the whole Christ, Head and members, 
offering the whole Christ to the glory of the Father, this is surely 
the conception of the Eucharist. ..”° This conception of the 
Eucharist puts it into the centre of the Church’s life, and the Pro- 
testant Churches of Europe are increasingly so seeing it. 


It is probably true that in the oecumenical field the difference 
between Catholic and Protestant views of the Eucharist are as great 
a stumbling-block to reunion as their divergent views on the nature 
of the Church and Ministry.’ It is here that this revitalized 
eucharistic theology is of fundamental importance. Were it not for 
certain occasional strange experiments in liturgy, it would be trite 
to say that a sound litufgical revival must be based upon a sound 
eucharistic theology. The Bishop of Southwark has stated* that 
the whole aim is pastoral. This is not so. Whatever may be said 
about the manward aspects of Holy Communion, the aim of liturgy 
as such is not manward but Godward. The pastoral element con- 
Sists in ensuring that the offering be such as to be indeed that of 
the whole Body of Christ. “~The words and actions of the liturgy 
fail in their purpose if they do not show forth both this Godward 
action and the nature of every churchman’s participation in it. No 
liturgical movement that does less than this can do other than 
hinder the work of Christian reconciliation. 

In the realm of eirenicism the Liturgical Movement is important, 
therefore not because Catholics are having services of a more 


Op. cit., p.147. 


’ ‘This has been clearly shown by articles on liturgical revision in The 
Church Times of Novemer 6th, 13th and 20th, 1959. The evangelical 
contribution to this series, by the Rev. J. R. W. ‘Stott, showed so radical 
a difference from catholic eucharistic theology as to make it seem unde- 
sirable that any comprehensive scheme of Prayer Book revision should 
take place until far greater theological agreement had been reached. 


* Church Times, November 6th, 1959. 
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evangelical character, while Procestants are becoming more litur- 
gically catholic. It is important as an outward manifestation of 
a-growing convergence.at a much deeper level. It is not really a 
paradox to say that the real ecirenic importance of the Liturgical 
Movement is only incidentally concerned with liturgy. If the aim 
of liturgy be not pastoral, it is equally true that it is not 
oecumenical, in the modern meaning of the term. Its oecumenical 
function is, rather, to be the means by which the unity of 
Christians may most perfectly take their part in the eternal and 
universal offering to the Father, through the Son and in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. But no amount of agreement on liturgical forms 
will promote true unity if those forms do not express an agreement 
on the theological premisses which alone can give them validity. 
That such agreement between Catholic and Protestant is far in the 
future seems evident. That such agreement is far nearer, at least 
on the Continent of Europe, than it was even ten years ago, seems 
equally evident. 


The role of the Anglican Church in* all these movements is 
always made more difficult by the nature of the compromises, at 
once theological and liturgical, which we deem it our function to 
perpetuate. There is no doubt that in some spheres, as in the realm 
of ecclesiology, this much-derided capacity for compromise has led 
to genuine theological rappochement.” Compromise, however, has 
its limits, and it is not the ground from which a vigorous movement 
in ecclesiology, Patristics, liturgy, or evangelism is likely to spring. 
Again, there is among Anglicans a dangerous tendency to 
impatience, a desire to by-pass the often long and painful pro- 
cesses by which other parts of Christendom have arrived at those 
positions which we wish to emulate. One cannot doubt that this 
was true of the ceremonial revival of the last decades of the 19th 


century, or that it is true of much of our contemporary thinking 


about Christian reunion. It is in danger of becoming true in the 
liturgical field once more as the modern Liturgical Movement 
reaches back to purer patristic models. 


This conclusion is less depressing than it sounds, for we have in 


- contemporary Anglicanism all the material ‘we need to reach 


essential agreement among ourselves and with the rest of an 
increasingly Church-conscious Christendom. We have our appeal 
to Bible and Fathers; we have a genuine, if sometimes misdirected, 
liturgical piety; most important of all, in the words of the Dean of 
Lincoln’ “We make our common worship the principal means by 
which the Church lives true ww and expresses its doctrine, rather 
than the giving of intellectual assent to doctrinal formulae.” *° 


* Interesting examples of this are given in the Report Prayer Book 
Revision in the Church of England. 


'° Anglican congress, 1954; Report of Proceedings, p. 99. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN ROMAN CATHOLICS 
AND OTHER CHRISTIANS IN FRANCE 


by ANNIE PERCHENET hos 


If awareness of divisions among Christians is more often due 
to the fact that people belonging to various Churches live 
together in certain regions and countries, in France we are in 
a som-what paradoxical situation. For France is a Catholic 
country by a very strong majority, and yet it is one where this 
awareness is more greatly felt. Out of forty-five million inhabi- 
tants and taking into account the difficulty of keeping statistics 
in the religious realm (one wonders whether one should count all 
baptized persons or include only practising ones) the number 
of French Protestants is evaluated from eight hundred thousand 
to one million, that being one forty-fifth of the population, 
while the number of Orthodox, all of foreign descent if not 
nationality, the latter being often the case, might reach eighty 


thousand all told. 
How is one to account for the interest France shows in 


ecumenical questions? Two factors seem to offer an‘explanation: 
on one hand the great vitality of both these minorities; on the 
— the presence among Catholics of true apostles of Christian 

nity. 

French Protestants who belong either tothe Eglise Réformée 
de France, the most important (with about four hundred 
thousand members), or to the Eglises Réformées Evangéliques 
_Indépendantes, Eglise Réformée d’Alsace-Lorraine, Luthériens 
d’Alsace-Lofraine and Luthériens de Paris et de Montbéliard, in- 
spite of their small numbers are alive and active. With its theo- 
logical Faculties and the revival due to the influence of Karl Barth, 
its communities—Diaconesses de Reuilly and recent communities 
of Taizé and Pomeyrol—, its liturgical revival, its numerous 
periodicals and publications, French Protestantism proves to be 
much alive and draws the attention of other Christians. 

Although a minority Church, it has given the Ecumenical 
Council of Churches one of its six Presidents in the person of 
Pasteur Marc Boegner. He often figures beside Cardinal Feltin, . 
Archbishop of Paris, and the President of the Secours Catholique 
whenever it is necessary to appeal to the spirit of helpfulness and 
charity of the population in the occurrence of world disasters. 

If the Orthodox are less numerous, their presence in France 
has not yet proved less determinant in the development of ecumen- 
ical relations. The presence as an important group of these 
Orthodox mainly dates back to the exodus which followed the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, They brought into France elements 
of a civilisation which, although having already gained much 
sympathy, was however until them little known: Russian music, 
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literature and art, the latter with its splended icons was to many 
a revelation. At a period when relations between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants were still somewhat harsh, the Orthodox played a 
prominent part, allowing both these groups to meet arid fostering 
an ecumenical climate which has since developed. The first really 
ecumenical gatherings in university circles around 1930 were called 
Rencontres Franco-Russes de |’Oiseau Bleu, from the name of a 
Protestant. “club”. 

It seems useful to underline these very simple facts. 

The Catholic Church, alarmed at the fact of dechristianisation, 
also showed great activity in the realm of evangelization, theological 
revival, biblical study and liturgical effort. 

The fact that these three communities, although unequal in num- 
ber, are teeming with life is certainly one of the factors of rap- 
prochement and understanding; for each of them it is indeed much 
more a question of knowing what the Lord Jesus demands of them, 
than a question of each strengthening its battlements against the 
others. 

In these fervent environments a few men have undertaken 
initiatives that have since guided many a Christian and promoted a 
rapprochement. 

tt was first l’Abbé Portal, a seminary professor, who met Lord 

Halifax at Madeira in 1889 and through him discovered the trea- 
sures of the Church of England. From fhat date on until his death in 
1923 l’Abbé Portal had but one aim: to work towards an under- 
standing, a rapprochement, and if possible a reunion between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome. He neglected nothing: 
writings, reviews, journeys to England and to Rome. The conversa- 
tions between Cardinal Mercier and Lord Halifax encouraged 
hopes. Perhaps they have been too prematurely pronounced a 
failure, for l’Abbé Portal’s action bore visible fruit and that in a 
twofold manner: being a professor in a seminary he told his 
pupils about his work, his hopes, and thanks to him many opened 
their minds and hearts to Unity; being chaplain to l’Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, the highest school of university education, he aroused 
the selfsame desire among young professors and contributed to the 
building up in the University of that current of open-mindedness 
which is a characteristic of ecumenical relations in France. 

PF coms: years later, in 1932, l’Abbé Paul Couturier of Lyons, after 

retreat under the guidance of Pére Valensin, after getting to know 
Russian Orthodox refugees in Lyons and lastly after staying at the 
Prieuré des Moines de |’Union at Amay-sure-Meuse (in Belgium, 
at present the monastery of Chevetogne), in turn discovered the 
existence of separated Christians, and understood the meaning of 
the efforts which had preceded his own, of the Octave for Unity, 
of Cardinal Mercier’s will: “in order to unite it is necessary to 
love one another; in order to love one another it is necessary to 
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know one another, and in order to know one another it is necessary 
to meet one another.” 

It is hardly pértinent here to recall his life so humble and yet 
transfigured by that desire for unity, the contacts he made, the 
various persons he caused to meet, and above all that immense 
movement of prayer for “Unity when God wills and as He wills.” 
-What is certain is that all who knew him received from him the 
selfsame fire and that Protestants, Orthodox and Catholics had 
the living experience of feeling they were brethren in- Jesus 
Christ. 

At about the same time Pére Congar O. P. opened the series 
“Unam Sanctam” (Editions du Cerf) with his masterly book: 
“Chrétiens Désunis, Principes d’un Ccuménisme Catholique”; it 
very soon sold out and was followed by other studies. The 
Dominican Fathers of Lille founded the Centre Istina which was 
soon transferred to Paris and became a meeting place with lectures 
and a reading room. (Mainly for promoting knowledge of Eastern 
Theology and Liturgy.) 

Those who were about to take part in interdenominational meet- 
ings could thus deepen their studies of various other denominations 
with the help of a team of open minded and specialised theologians 
and so contribute to serious work and enriching exchange of 
thought. This in no way impaired the friendly atmosphere of such 
meetings. 

These various factors have favoured an evolution in the relations 
between Christians belonging to different denominations. Apart 
from the desire for understanding, these relations appear to be 
characterised by both the conviction that Unity will be granted by 
God, hence a great movement of prayer, and the seriousness in 
exchanging thought, hence real theological labour. 

Yearly meetings of priests and one begun by l’Abbé 
Couturier have been continued and are prepared by local groups 
for study and discussion. 

The most original perhaps is the movement which developed 
among University men and women, that is Christian professors 
teaching in French schools. It has been favoured by circumstances 
which although often a source of political discord have, notwith- 
standing, many an advantage: there exists no state religion in 
France and the status of French schools is “laicité”, this consisting 
in respect for all spiritual groups, absence of religious positions in 
school. The lack of balance between the strong Catholic majority 
and other denominations is thus diminished and the habit for each 
professor to consider his colleagues on an equal footing, whatever 
their religious or political opinions may be, has certainly favoured 
exchange of thought. 

A movement was thus created around the year 1927 among 
Protestant, Orthodox and Catholic ex-students who had met in the 
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“Student Christian Movement” or at Franco-Russian retreats. 
They decided upon meeting regularly each year in order to con- 
tinue in a climate of Christian brotherhood the exchanges begun 
during their years at the Faculty. Very soon. a small bulletin 
became a link ‘among the members living far apart. And so 
“l’Amitié” was born: an association of lay Christian professors run 
by lay people. It soon welcomed among its members priests, 
pastors, and theologians, and many who followed in Pére Portal’s 
footsteps and in l’Abbé Couturier’s (for he became a faithful mem- 
ber of the association), were to work for Christian Unity in that 
spirit of perfect loyalty. 

At first it was chiefly as Christian teachers that the members of 
‘“l’Amitié” met, in order to compare their problems, realize their 
responsibilities, and define the witness they had to bear in environ- 
ments quite indifferent or often hostile to Christians. Gradually as 
meeting after meeting took place, and as several local groups had 
been created, wherever several university men or women belonging 
to different denominations were able to meet, friendship among 
them grew and they discovered what they held in common, but 
also what divided them. The brotherhood was large enough for 
its members to dare begin discussing what divided, studying it in 
common, trying to get rid of psychological and historical factors 
which are always a dead weight and help only to stress separation. 
The presence of priests and pastors among these groups was pre- 
cisely what was needed to bring in the necessary theological and 
liturgical accuracy. The climate was and remained so friendly 
and brotherly that many were glad such an occasion was given them 
and those invited to these gatherings were almost always won over 
to ecumenism. | 

At present, ever since 1927, a meeting takes place each year 
during the summer vacation, alternately in a Catholic establishment 
(a monastery or house for retreats), and in a Protestant mission 
(regional Protestant centre, community, house of the Fédération des 


Etudiants). For three or four days members study together what- 


ever forms the subject of thought and attention at the moment: 
“Christians and Islam”, “Evangelization of the Proletariat’, 
“Liturgy”, “Problems proposed to Christians by the Development 
of Science.” 

It is always by permission of the local bishop that Catholics 
attend; for it seems those who work for unity that nothing worth 
while is done if they are not in harmony with their Church and 
with those who are responsible for it. The fact that these meetings 
are held with-the guarantee that only members well aware of the 
difficulties, prepared and faithful to their own Church are admitted, 
and that the gatherings are held with all possible discretion, is the 
reason why they may rely on sympathy from all quarters. 

In September, 1958, the members met to study the attitude of 
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Christians with regard to Islam. The «meeting opened with a 
biblical study of “Abraham in Genesis” by a pastor who was a 
professor at the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Strasburg; then 
a professor of Holy Scripture at the Institut Catholique de Paris 
spoke of “Abraham in Rabbinical Tradition and in the Koran”; 
lastly there came a lecture on “Christianity and Islam” by a Jesuit 
Father who had specialised in the study of the question. Two talks 
were also given by a Protestant professor from Algiers and by a 
Catholic born in Morocco and they conveyed much testimony and 
experience. This gives but a slight idea of the friendly climate 
with exchange of thought, conversations, housework in which alt 
took part joyfully and moments of recollection at the end of each 
day abundant in grace. 


During the year bible circles and theological and pastoral studies 
held here and there bring friends together who thus learn to know 
and to love one another all the better. 

It is much easier with all this to prepare the Week of Unity in a 
town or other and to accept to organise it by meetings in common 
and to take spiritual and material charge of it. 


_ It is somewhat difficult to speak of a work which gains in depth 
and gradually touches all spheres of society, active people and 
suffering people alike for example a circular written by a group of 
sick persons belonging to l'Union Catholique des Malades which 
for the last seven years has been gathering information and study- 
ing ecumenical problems thanks to the help of each of its members. 


Those who have a long experience now see hearts opening up 
and minds showing a healthy interest in brethren they hitherto 
ignored. If some parts of the country remain hardened by memories 
of persecution inflicted on Protestants by Catholics (some of the 
former celebrate these memories in a manner which sometimes is 
hardly an eirenicon,) the admirable attitude of |’Abbé Courturier, 
who used to say Mass on Saint Bartholomew’s day in a spirit of 


reparation, is an example followed by many priests and invites - 


one to consider: one’s own misdeeds and blots out much injustice. 
In the very existence of these relations there is a call to humility 
without which our prayer for Unity would remain fruitless. ~~ 


Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free five shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Publications Secretary, Faith and Unity, 6 Hyde Park Gate, 
- London, S.W.7. 
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